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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


« The taper leg, slim waist, and lovely side, 

Nor gowns, nor envious petticoats shall hide; 

But full in sight the tempting bosom swell, 

While bucks with wonder view the naked belle.” 
COLMAN. 


No. III. 


JUST as I had dipped my pen in the standish 
and was marshalling my ideas in battalia, against 
a host of female foibles, a servant brought me the 
following letter from a lady, who writes against 
fashionable levities with so much good sense, truth, 
and vivacity, that, to-day, my office of animadver- 
sion will be as much a sinecure, as the clerkship of 
the pells in Ireland, or the unwarlike place of the 
American secretary at war, under the present ad- 
ministration : 


70 THE AMERICAN LOUNGER,. 
Mr. SAUNTER, 


I am the daughter of very respectable parents, 
and, without vanity, may observe, that my educa- 
tion has not been neglected, in any thing, which 
country schoolmasters teach, or judiciou&S and 
virtuous preceptors instil, although I am _ en- 
tirely unacquainted with elegant accomplishments, 
and that courtly polish of manners, which it is im- 
possible to acquire, unless by long conversation 
with the politer circles of life. Now, sir, if you 
will excuse this intrusion on your attention, I will 
soon explain my reasons for addressing you ; and, 
as from your occupation of a lounger, you may 
have leisure to write something on the subject of 
which 1 complain, that may give me redress, I, 
with the more confidence, proceed to state my 
grievance. 

My father isa plain, honest country gentleman, 
blest with a good natural understanding, and that 
degree of prudence and management, which has 
always kept his family in a state of independence. 
He married my mother, when she was very young, 
in an obscure country village; consequently she 
soon imbibed many of his good principles; and, 
as they have always lived together in the country, 
their lives have passed in that h4ppy course of inno- 
cence and harmony, which is alike superior to the 
smiles of prosperity, and the frowns of adversity. 
It may naturally be presumed, that, in this state 
of obscurity, they derived all their notions of high 
life, from books and hearsay: and, alas! the pic- 
ture which their imagination has formed, I fear, is 
‘infinitely beyond what the reality presents. 

With most pleasing ideas of city men and 
manners, maternal fondness would have ushered 
me into life, as the dear woman terms it, when I 
had scarcely attained. my sixteenth year, had not 
my father’s good sense interfered, and kept me at 
home for another year; he was too considerate, 
however, to give his true reasons, and urged, that, 
as I was his only daughter among seven children, 
he wished to have one more: year’s gratification 
from my socicty, before the pleasures of a city life 
disgusted me with my rural enjoyments, 








The anticipation of the new and delightful 
scene, I was this winter to engage in, gave fleeter 
wings to time; and now, after two month’s pre- 
parations, I have already been twelve hours in the 
noise and bustle of a city. 

I am at the house of my friend Constantia, who 
was introduced into fashionable life, by her mar- 
riage with a worthy young gentleman, of large 
fortune, and genteel connections. After the first 
transports of our meeting were over, I was surprised 
at the peculiarities of my friend’s appearance, and 
no less so, at her pleasant remarks about my dress; 
and shocked to hear herself and husband exclaim, 
‘it was by far too modest for the mode.” She, at 
once, declared, I must not think of mixing in gen- 
teel society, so “ muffied up,’’ as she was pleased 
to call it, when, I assure you, that my dress was 
only such as decency required. I, in my turn, 
expostulated with her, on the impossibility of 
changing my appearance in that respect; but 
she pursued all my arguments with much warmth, 
and finally avowed, that she would not patronise 
such a satire as I presented, on the present fashions. 
My unwillingness to offend a lady, from whom I 
was to receive so much kindness, determined me 
at once to conform to her wishes, in this disgust- 
ing particular: and, accordingly, I suffered her 
immediately, as we were to be this evening alone, 
to give me the first lesson in nakedness (for I can- 
not call it dress); upon which I found my ward- 
robe contained many superfluous articles, such as 
petticoats, pockets, tuckers, and gown sleeves. 
---eAfter she had undressed me in the fashion, I 
remained a long time, considering how I was to 
find resolution to brave the presence of her hus- 
band, who I knew was waiting tea with her in the 
parlour, until 1 should appear. I at last concluded, 
that, as he was so well accustomed to this style 
in his wife’s dress, my appearance would not 
strike him as singular, and boldly ventured down 
stairs. But do not think, sir, that my natural mo- 
desty for a moment left me, for, believe me, its 
crimson blush was renewed at every step of my 
approach to the parlour, and scarcely had I 
reached the door, when, by an involuntary and irre- 
sistible impuise, I threw a clean white pocket- 
handkerchief about my neck, and apologised to 
my friend for so doing, by assuring her, that I was 
afraid of exposing my shoulders all at once to the 
cold, as she had so recently cut away the flannel, 
&c. which my mother had accustomed me to think 
necessary to my health, at this season of the year. 

Her husband, soon after tea, left us, to inform 
her friends of my being in town. I could not 
conceal the displeasure I felt, at the alteration in 
my dress, and, as soon as he was gone, I made a 
second attempt to reason with her, as to the dis- 
gusting indelicacy of my appearance, But she 
told me, “* nothing could be considered as indeli- 
cate, which custom reconciles, and which the most 
correct of both sexes approved.” I did not yield 
my point, but insisted that her argument was not 
so much a justification of the delicacy and correct- 
ness of the fashion, as a proof of the increasing 
licentiousness of the times, 

Our debate was, for some time, very warm, but 
was interrupted by tbe return of her husband, who, 





after telling me that many friends would visit me, 
joined in his wife’s opinion, and made some severe 
remarks npon my pretences, as a country lass, to 
oppose the fashions of a great city. I bade 
them good night....withdrew to my chamber in 
anger.....packed up my clothes.....wrote a let- 
ter to my father, begging him to send my brother 
Charles for me directly, and determined not to see 
a single visiter, but keep my chamber until he 
comes; when [I accidentally discovered the “Ame- 
rican Lounger’”’ on the toilet, which made me at 
once think of asking Mr. Saunter’s advice, before 
I finally concluded how to act. And I hope, sir, 
you will not hesitate to inform me what I ought to 
do. I am, with respect, 
. Your humble servant, 
MODESTIA. 


As I am a bachelor, and, moreover, of a temper- 
ament, not unlike that of Henry IV of France, I 
confess I am at a loss what to reply to Modestia. 
But it is certain that, whether I reason like a 
moralist, or like a man of the world, I should be 
compelled, upon the principles of either, to deter- 
mine against the modish style of female attire..... 
For an ingenious and just theory on this delicate 
subject, every fair tresspasser is referred to the 
works of Prior, who was a courtier, a lover, and 
a minister of state, and who was equally familjar 
with toilets and treaties. 

From Eve’s first fig leaf to brocade, 

All pRESS WAS MEANT FOR FANCY’S AIB, 
When Celia struts in man’s attire, 

She shews too much to raise desire; 

But from her hoop’s bewitching roynd, 
Her very shoe has power to wound. 


=—_ 
MISCELLANY, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AMONG the many absurdities, prevalent, 
I know of none that more severely deserves the 
lash of criticism ; than the present impropriety of 
dress among some of the female part of our 
city. 

Where this evil is to end, what are to be its 
limits, may be a subject well worthy of specula- 
tions There can be no doubt that there subsists 
a strong connection, between manners, and mo, 
rals; and if this servile imitation of Parisian ac- 
tresses, is to gain ground, it would mot be hazard- 
ing too much to assert, that if the same tempta- 
tion were applied, those who so willingly copy 
them in the one instance, would, without much 
difficulty, fellow them in the other. 

If any to whom these observations apply, should 
chance to peruse them, they will no doubt start 
with all the horror of injured innocence ; but if 
their tender minds are thus easily wounded, by 
the bare insinflation of a deviation from virtue, 
let them first blush at the commission of those 
indecencies, the repetition of which will tend te 
lessen their abhorrence of vice, to strip it of its 
odium, and to render virtue and morality empty 
names. 

As an American, I glory in the knowledge 
that there are still many whose sense of propriety 
and decorum, makes them view this violation of 
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modesty with becoming contempt. Long may this 
odious practice be confined to a distinguished few. 

There is another custom which has a strong 
tendency to debase the mind, I allude to that of 
swearing ; by those whothus take sailors and car- 
ters for their model], not a sentence can be expres- 
sed, but embellished with the dignifying epi- 
thets of “ merciful heavens, and great God Al- 
mighty.” 

The ministers of religion must find other words 
to address their Creator in, ifthe sacred name of 
Omnipotence is to be thus prostituted in common 
conversation. 

‘To weak minds, by whom principally this vice 
is committed, it has one advantage indeed, that 
of supplying the place of argument and good 
sense. Oh, if they only knew with what disgust 
this language is heard by gentlemen, both by the 
virtuous and depraved, they would soon relinquish 
it! Let them reflect, that there will always be 
in society some, who, from a want of merit in 
themselves, view with the watchful eye of malig- 
Nant envy a superiority in any of their sex; and 
who will take advantage of every opportunity to 
exaggerate their weakness. 

The writer of this will probably be charged by 
some with uncharitable aspersions on the female 
character, but he is conscious of having advanced 
nothing that daily experience does not prove the 
truth of ; he still hopes that notwithstanding the 
irregularities of a few there will always be suffici- 
ent cause to be AN ADMIRER OF THE SEX. 

— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE BRITITH CLASSICS. 


MESSRS. Benjamin Davies and John Morgan, 
booksellers, of this city, have issued proposals for 
printing, by subscription, the first American edi- 
tion of The Select British Classics to be copied 
page for page, from the last London edition, in 38 
volumes; containing the Tatler, Spectator, Guar- 
dian, Connoisseur, the World, Rambler, Idler, Ad- 
venturer, Mirror, Shenstone’s Sketches on Men 
and Manners, Citizen of the World, and all the 
other essays of Dr. Goldsmith, together with brief 
Memoirs of the Lives of the principal Authors. 
‘This is a most laudable undertaking, and the book- 
sellers concerned have chosen, with much judg- 
ment, a collection, at once elegant and popular, 
for the perusal of which “ the busy may find time, 
and the idle patience.” We extract the following 
detail of their design: 

It would be superfluous to dilate in praise of that 
constellation of eminent authors, who have been 
distinguished in these volumes by the peculiar ti- 
tle of British classics. The names of dddison, Steele, 
Pope, Fohnson, Hawkesworth, and Goldsmith, have 
been too long known, and too highly esteemed, to 
standin need ofan evlogium, at the present day. The 
excellent essays, written by them and others, their 
contemporaries, which are now proposed for pub- 
lication, have been justly admired, as a faithful pic- 
ture of the manners of the eighteenth century, and 
recommended as containing, not only a rich maga- 
zine of moral and critical knowledge, as well as 
chaste amusement, but as the fairest models of 
English composition....seldom equalled, and never 
surpassed by the writers of this or any other age. 
Before these luminous and instructive pages all 
the tomes of ancient philosophy, and all the 
gibberish of modern innevators, on the rights and 
duties of man sink into obscurity. Quid utile, quid 
non melius Chrysippo, vel Crantore dicit. 

‘The intended publishers add, that they intend, 
if dujy encouraged, to publish their edition of these 
“ Classics” in a style, that will not dishonour the 
works themselves, or be deemed unworthy public 
patronage. The conditions of publication are, 
that the work will be put to press, when 300 sub- 
scriLers shall have been obtained, a volume to be 
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delivered every fortnight; each volume on a 
woven paper, with a new type, and two engravings, 
the best that can be obtained in. the United States. 
The price, to be, paid, on. delivery, 87 cents for 
each volume, in boards. A list of subscribers 
will be printed in the last volume. Nothing is 
more pleasant, to the writer of this article, than li- 
terary projects of the above .descriptien.. To re- 
print works of established merit, and of fluent 
stile, is laudable, in every country, and at any sea- 
son, but it is peculiarly praiseworthy in America, 
at the present period, to multiply the copies of 
classical books. Contrary to the ysual course, we 
think this American edition of all the periodical cs- 
says of merit will have a decided superiority to the 
English edition by Parsons. This bookseller, al- 
though sufficiently curious in the choice of paper 
and type, has been Scandalously negligent of the 
correctness of his pages, and few books of’ such 
extent, and of such elegance of decoration, 
abound more with gross and enormous errors 
of typography. But the elder editor of the 
republication here, will carefully avoid all these 
blunders of carelessness or misapprehension. Mr. 
Davies, who knows much more of books than 
their title page, and who has familiarized himself 
to all the varieties of English style, will, by in- 
specting the proof sheets himself, abundantly 
guard against all the errors of his predecessor. By 
one, desirous of possessing the classics of his mo- 
ther tongue, more cannot be desired than an edi- 
tion of all the periodical essays, printed not less 
beautifully, and much more correctly than that of 
Parsons. 


=— 
THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In our last week’s review, we attempted to pay 
some part of our arrears to the public; the re- 
maining portion we shall now endeavour to dis- 
charge. The managers invited the attention of 
the town to three other dramas of the immortal 
Shakespeare, during the temporary recess of our 
labours. Cymbeline, Macbeth, and the Merry 
Wives of Windsor were performed, and performed 
to scanty audiences. Indeed their exertions have, 
since the commencement of the present season, 
been, in general, very inadequately compensated. 
We have witnessed, with pain, night after night, 
the cheerless appearance of a house scarcely half 
filled. This desertion of a scene of rational 
amusement, is, perhaps, in some degree, attribut- 
able to the number of festive parties, which too 
often, upon the nights of performance, attract the 
presence of the belles, and, of course, compel the 
attendance of the beaux. We could wish that the 
young and the gay would endeavour to arrange 
their parties, so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the interests of those, whose business it is to 
cater for the amusement of the public. A hint on 
this subject will not, we trust, be thrown away. 

In our review of the dramas above-mentioned, 
we must necessarily be brief. Mr. Fullerton’s 
Macbeth was by no means what could be wished ; 
yet it was far from being contemptible. The can- 
did hearer could not but find something to applaud ; 
and it were unjust to mark, with extreme critical 
severity, the imperfections of a_ performance, 
which was most probably undertaken in the routine 
of his duty, and which presented almost the only 
means of giving us an opportunity of witnessing 
the excellence of Mrs. Whitlock in Lady Macbeth; 
on whose admirable delineation of that character, 
we cannot omit bestowing our warmest applause. 

We need not speak of Warren’s Falstaff, in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. The parts of the mer- 
ry wives were well sustained by Mrs. Whitlock 
and miss Westray; and Wignell was highly res- 
pectable in the delineation of the character of the 





| jealous Ford. 


. 








A new play, possessed of much excellence, was 
represented, for the fitsttime, on Wednesday... 
Founded upon that art, by which those, whom na- 
ture has deprived of the faculties of hearing and of 
speech, age enabled to communicate their ideas in 
writing, and to hold converse by signs. The author 
of Deaf and Dumb has constructed a drama, full 
of interesting incidents, which conducts a helpless 
orphan to the recovery of honours and estates, of 
which he had been criminally deprived, by the ar- 
tifices of a near, but unnatural relation... This is 
effected by the active interference of the benevo- 
lent abbe L’Epee. It is said that the return of 
the abbe Sicard, the present instructor of the deaf 
und dumb wis, in a great measure, owing to the 
interest excited at Paris, on the representation of 
this play. It was received, by a Philadelphia au- 
dience, with repeated and unusual shouts of well- 
merited applause. ‘ It was excellently performed. 


_Mr. Cain supported the character of St. Alme, 
with unusual energy and effect, and his excellence 
increased with the increasing energy of the scene. 
| Mr. Wignell was an expressive representative of 


the criminal but repentant Dupré. Warren and 
Wood were correct and animated in their respec- 
tive characters of Darlemont and Franval, and Mr. 
Fullerton was respectable in the abbe L’Epee. 
The serious cast of characters, sustained by their 
efforts, was happily relieved by the interesting 
naivete of miss Westray, in Marianne, and the 
laughable absurdities of Bernard, in Dominique. 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Four other numbers of Mr. Carr’s Musical Jour- 
nal have appeared since our last review. The vo- 
cal department is unusually riche ‘Two of the 
songs may be selected as master-pieces in their 
respective styles. The finished elegance of the 
“ Silken Cord,” and the charming simplicity of 
“ T have a little Heart,” can scarcely be exceeded. 
But we meet with other vocal compositions of real 
excellence. ‘ Sweet Music, Tink a Tank,” and 
*¢ Oh red look’d the Sun,”’ are truly characteristical 
melodies, and the latter is sweetly pathetic. * From 
these Roseate Bowers Aurora” is pleasing, although 
not a very novel modulation, and the taste of the 
composer of “ A rose from her Bosom had stray- 
ed,” is visible in the delicate accompaniment to 
* Oh had I the Wings of an Eagle I’d fly.” 

The instrumental section contains a beautiful 
Irish melody, with variations, and three specimens 
of East Indian airs, which, as the editor justly re- 
marks, may be considered as musical curiosities. 

Upon the whole, we are much gratified with the 
increasing excellence of the Musical Miscellany; 
and would only remind Mr. Carr, that the third vo- 
jume of the Musical Journal contains, hitherto, 
only one composition of his own. 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE subsequent ironical preference of artificial 
to genuine d/ushes, and of white lead to the “ candid 
hue of innocence,” is one of the most poignant 
satires ever uttered against a vain and ruinous 
system of deception, practised by cheating co- 
quettes, and by which no one is deceived : 

The superiority of artificial to natural beauty 
will appear in all its dignity, if we contrast the per- 
manent bloom of the former, with the unfashion- 
able blushings of the latter. <A truly modest wo- 
man, whose delicate organization delineates every 
strong emotion in her expressive face, must appear 
a singular being in the eyes of those modisli fe- 
males, whose faces wear one unchangeable sr.iles 
The aspect of the modest woman is like the 

durora Boreatis, while her blushes alternately flash 
and fade; but the countenance of the accomplished 








jady, decorated with cosmetics, resembles the sun, 
and shines with unfading glory! 


BIOGRAPHY. 
PHE LIFE OF CHAUCER. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER, the earliest English 
poet, who is entitled to the honour of a classic 
in the language, the great improver of its versifi- 
cation, and enricher of its diction, was born, pro- 
bably at London, in 1328. Notwithstanding the 
researches of his numerous biographers, his parent- 
age, and the circumstances of his education and 
early life, remain involved in obscurity. 

It is génerally agreed, that he studied in both 
universities, first in Cambridge, then in Oxford; 
yet his most learned commentator, Mr. Tyrwhit, 
geems to think these facts very uncertain. That 
he acquired a very enlarged acquaintance, with 
the scholastic learning of the age is, however, 
sufficiently proved by his writings ; and he further 
improved himself, by travels through France and 
the Low-countries. On his return, he is supposed 
‘to have, for a time, pursued the study of law, at 
the Temple; but his final destination was the 
court, where he first obtained the post of valettus, 
or yeoman to the king, Edward III. 

He had already distinguished himself as a poet, 
‘a quality that was likely to recommend him to 
that magnificent prince, who was a patron of let- 
ters. He seems, however, to have placed the 
chief hopes of his fortune, on the friendship of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, with whose 
family he formed an intimate connection, though 
not of the most creditable kind. 

The duke entertained, as governess to his chil- 
dren, Catharine, a native of Hainault, who came 
over with his duchess, and afterwards was the 
widow of sir Hugh Swynford. This lady was the 
favourite mistress of John of Gaunt, by whom she 
had several children. She had a sister, Philippa, 
a favourite also, with both the duke and duchess, 
who recommended her to Chaucer for a wife. He 
married her in 1360, and, thenceforth, made a 
speedy progress at court. We find him, some 
years after, gratified with an annuity from the ex- 
chequer, of twenty marks, which sum was doubled, 
on his being appointed gentleman of the king’s 
privy-chamber. 

In 1372, he was sent, together with some other 
persons, as a commissioner to treat with the re- 
public of Genoa, on a matter of public concern... 
Soon after his return, he was rewarded with the 
lucrative post of comptroller of the customs, in 
the port of London, for wool and hides ; and various 
other pecuniary favours were conferred upon him, 
which enabled him to live in a dignified style. 
“These public employments, however, did not cause 
him to renounce his litcrary pursuits, for several 
of his poems were written during the period of 
his prosperity and court attendance. Still he seems 
to have considered the duke of Lancaster as his 
peculiar patron, in whose political schemes he 
thought himself bound to enter, as a faithfnl and 
zealous dependent. The duke haying espoused 
the cause of the reformer, Wickliffe, Chaucer em- 
ployed his pen in exposing the vices and ignorauce 
of the clergy. 

The Jast public employment he bore in Ed- 
ward’s reign, was that of a commissioner, to 
manage a treaty with the king of France, On the 
succession of young Richard to the crown, in 1377, 
the duke of Lancaster, for a time, obtained the 
chief share in the administration, and Chaucer 
might reasonably expect to reap the benefit of his 
patron’s interest. 

We find, at the beginning of this reign, a re- 
cord of the renewal of some grants made to him 
in the former reign, yet it seems as if he lost his 
office of comptroller of the customs. And it is 





certain, that his affairs fel] jnto disorder at this 
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time, since he was obliged to have recourse ‘to the | 
king’s protection against his creditors. The duke 
of Lancaster himself, in a few years, lost much of 
his credit with the king and people, from his pa- 
tronage of the Wickliffites, who were thought the 
authors of the popular commotions which disturb- 
ed the kingdom. Thecity of London was divided 
into two parties, one favouring reformation, the 
other adhering to the clergy. Chaucer, who acted 
with the former, made himself so obnoxious, that 
sir Robert Knolles, whom the king sent to sup- 
press disturbances, resolved to apprehend him. 

Obtaining timely notice of his danger, he fled to 
Hainault, and thence to Zealand, where he lived 
some time in concealment, and in great distress. 
Returning privately to England, to avoid starving, 
he was seized and sent to prison, where he was 
treated with great rigour.. Offers of pardon, how- 
ever, were made him, upon a full disclosure of all 
he knew, concerning the designs of his party, with 
which he thought proper to comply, and thus ob- 
tained his liberty, but accompanied with a heavy 
load of obloquy. 

The duke of Lancaster withdrew his countenance 
from him; and so low was he reduced, that he 
sold his pensions, and retired to Woodstock, 
which had been a favourite residence with him, 
during the time of his prosperity. Here he calmly 
employed himself in revising and correcting his 
writings, applying to use those stores of philoso- 
phy, which study and reflection had enabled him 
to accumulate. In this retreat, he passed the re- 
mainder of his life, except the two last years of 
it, which he spent at Dunnington Castle. 

The return of the duke of Lancaster to court, 
and his marriage with his old mistress, Catharine 
Swynford, after seeming to have deserted her, 
were favourable circumstances to the fortune of 
Chaucer, who obtained a renewal of his annuity and 
protection, and the grant of a pipe of wine annu- 
ally, from the customs of the portof London. By 
these advantages, his declining years were cheared 
and comforted. 

The succession of Henry IV, the son of his 
patron, to the crown, was attended with the re- 
newal of his grants, and the addition of forty marks 
per annum, during life. It is a mistake, however, 
to suppose that he was poet-laureat to this king, 
or either of the two preceding, since that office 
was not then in being. A necessity of soliciting 
his causes in the metropolis, brought him from his 
retirement,,soon after the commencement of the 
new reign, which he did not long survive. He 
died in 1400, at the age of seventy-two, and was 
interred in Westminster abbey. 

From the preceding sketch of Chaucer's life, it 
appears that he was fully as much the man of the 
world, as the student ; and te the variety of scenes 
in which he bore a part, is to be attributed the'varied 
character of his writings. As a courtier, a tra- 
veller, ‘and a man of pleasure, he acquired an air 
of gallantry, and a talent for rich and elegant des- 
cription, which distinguished him from the dry and 
scholastic writers of this nascent period of English 
poctry ; at the same time, a fund of serious read- 
ing, joined with the many ocegsions he had for the 


exercise of sober reflection, rendered him fit to- 


sustain the part ofthe diyine or philosopher. 

- Of his voluminous works, by much the greater 
number are translations or imitations from the 
ivench and Italian writers; and the accuracy of 
modern ingujry has detected him asa borrower, in 
several instances, where he had formerly been 
thought original, It is, therefore, as the enricher 
of his native tongue, by new forms of diction and 
versification, that his merit is to be estimated, 
rather than as a poetical inventor. With respect 
to his language, indeed, some critics have as much 
blamed him for corrupting it, with a large admix- 
ture of French, as others have praised him for im- 


proving its copigusness. 
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Mr. Tyrwhit, in an admirable essay on Chaucer's 
language and versification (prefixed to the fourtia 
volume of his edition of the Canterbury Tales), 
has taken a middle opinion, and has endeavoured 
to show, that the mixture of French words in the 
English language, whether a corruption or an its- 
prov’ nent, had gradually been taking place, long 
before the age of Chaucer, though he, as a great 
translator from the French, might more frecly 
have borrowed words from that language, than his 
contemporary writers. In his versification, he ap- 
pears, to the same critic, to have been more de- 
cidedly an innovator or improver ; and, in particu- 
lar, the introduction of heroic measure into 
English verse is ascribed to him. In the use of 
this, he has many lines, as correct and harmonious 
as could be written at the present day ; the greater 
part, however, read according to the modern pro- 
sody and pronounciation, seem almost totally des- 
titute of measure. 


Mr. Tyrwhit has, very ingeniously, attempted te 
reconcile this apparent contradiction in the metri+ 
cal system of Chaucer, by showing the great 
changes in our prosody, that have taken place since 
his time, especially in the disuse of adding a syl- 
lable for the plural number, and inthe quiescence 
of the final e. Notwithstanding these allowances, 
however, it is impossible to give that regularity to 
Chaucer’s measure, which we find in moderna 
English verse, but which was not attained till some 
centuries after Chaucer wrote. 


But there is nothing in which our author more 
excels his contemporaries, than in possessing that 
true poetical character, of which they are almost 
totally void. In many of his tales are to be found 
(mixed, doubtless, with much of meaner matter) 
strong and splendid imagery, displayed in glowing 
and elegant diction. He both conceives and ex- 
presses things like a poet; and, where a mere 
copyist in the subject, he often attains the force of 
an original, by his manner. He has also shown 
himself capable of that universality which denotes 
superior talents ; and has accommodated his style 
to the pathetic and sublime, as happily as to the 
humorous and satirical. That he has the defeets 
of his age, coarseness, tediousness, and want of 
taste, is not to be wondered at; to have escaped 
them, would have been almost a miracle. 


His pieces are so numerous, that a catalogue of 
them would prove tiresome. The more juvenile 
ones are mostly upon topics of love and gallantry. 
He translated the famous “ Romaunt of the Rose 
of John de Meun,” “ Troilus and Cressida,” and 
“ Palamon and Arcite,’’ from Boccace. In ma- 
turer age, he gave a prose translation of Boethius 
‘“ De Consolatione Philosophie ;” and one of his 
latest works was a “ Treatise on the Astrolabe,” 
compiled for the instruction of his young son, 
Lewis, then a student at Oxford. But the most 
considerable and famous work of Chaucer, is his 
«“ Canterbury Tales,’ a set of stories connected by * 
the fiction of their being told by a company, met 
at an inn in Southwark, for the purpose of a pil- 
grimage’ to the shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket; at - 
Canterbury. 

These tales are very various in their subject ; 
heroical and romantic, satirical, humorous, and 
moral. The merit of some of them has caused 
them to be modernised by our best versifiers; and - 
the majestic Dryden has not disdained to trans- 
plant a few into the choicest of his poetical par- 
terres. The prologue to these tales is one of the 
most curious and valuable memorials of the ace. 
It contains a description of ali the personages 
forming the pilgrim train, among whom are indi- 
viduals of the most remarkable characters, of 
which society was then composed, both male and 
female. These are delineated with a strength and 
precision, that can scarcely be surpassed, and form 
a group highly interesting tothe student oimanneis, 
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The works of Chaucer have often been edited, 
from the time of Caxton to the present age. The 
last complete edition is that of Mr. Urry; but the 
Canterbury Tales have been published separately 
by Mr. Tyrwhit, in five volumes, octavo, 1775, 
1778, in a manner much superior to that of any 
preceding critic, who has employed himself on this 
ancient author. 
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POLITICS. 
FuUOM THE NEW-YORK EVENING POST. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDENTS 
MEGISAGE, CONTINUED, 
NUMBER VII. 


THE next exceptionable feature in the Mes- 
sage, is the proposal to abolish all restriction on 
naturalization, arising from a previous residence. 
In this the President is not more at variance with 
the concurrent maxims of all commentators on 
popular governments, than he is with himself. 
‘The Notes on Virginia are in direct contradiction 
to the Message, and furnish us with strong rea- 
sons against the policy now recommended. The 
passage alluded to is here presented: Speaking 
of the population of America, Mr. Jefferson there 
says, “‘ Here I will beg leave to propose a doubt. 
The present desire of America, is to produce ra- 
pid population, by as great importations of foreign- 
ers as possible. But is this founded in good policy ?” 
* Are there no inconveniences to be thrown into 
the scale, against the advantage expected froma 
multiplication of numbers, by the importation of 
foreigners? It is for the happiness of those uni- 
ted in society, to harmonize as much as possible, 
in matters which they must of necessity transact 
together. Civil government being the sole ob- 
ject of forming societies, its administration must 
be conducted by common consent. Every spe- 
cies of government has its specific principles : 
Ours, perhaps, are more peculiar than those of 
any other in the universe. Jt is a composition of 
the freest principles of the English Constitution, with 
others, derived from natural right and reason. 
‘To these, nothing can be more opposed than the 
maxims of absolute monarchies. Yet from such, 
we are to expect the greatest number of emigrants. 
They will bring with them the principles of the go- 
vernments they leave, imbibed in their early youth ; 
or if able to throw ticm off, it will be in exchange for 
an unbounded licentiousness, passing, as is usual, from 
ene extreme to another. It would be a miracle were 
they to stop precisely at the point of temperate liberty. 
Their principles with their language, they will trans- 
mit to their children. In proportion to their num- 
bers, they will share with us in the legislation. They 
will infuse into it their sptrit, warp and bias its di- 
rection, and render it a heterogeneous, incoherent, 
distracted mass. 1 may appeal to experience, dur- 
ing the present contest, for a verification of these 
conjectures: but if they be not certain in event, 
are they not possible, are they not probable? Js 
it not safer to wait with patience for the attainment 
ef uny degree of population desired or expected ? 
May not our government be more homogeneous, 
more pe.ceable, more durable? Suppose 20 millions 
of republican Americans, thrown all of a sudden 
into France, what would be the condition of that 
kingdom: If it would be more turbulent, less 
bappy, less strong, we may believe that the ad- 
dition of half a million of foreigners, to our pre- 
scent numbers, would produce a similar effect 
here.” Thus wrote Mr. Jefferson in 1781—Be- 
hold the reverse of the medal. The Message of 
the President contains the following sentiments, 
* A denial of citizenship under a residence of 14 
years, is a denial to a great proportion of those 
who ask it, and controuls a policy pursued from 
their first seitlemeut, by many of these states, 
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and still believed of consequence to their prosperity. 
And shall we refuse to the unhappy fugitives, 
from distress, that hospitality which the savages 
of the wilderness extended to our fathers arriv- 
ing in this land ? Shall oppressed humanity find 
no asylum on this globe? Might not the general 
character and capabilities of a citizen, be safely 
communicated to every one manifesting a bona fide 


purpose of embarking his life and fortune perma- ’ 


nently with us?” 

But if gratitude can be allowed to form an ex- 
cuse for inconsistency in a public character, in 
The Man of the People ; a strong plea of this sort 
may be urged in behalf of our President. It is 
certain that had the late election been decided in- 
tirely by native citizens, had foreign auxiliaries 
been rejected on both sides, the man who osten- 
tatiously vaunts that the doars of public honor and 
confidence have been burst open to him, would not 
now have been at the head of the American na- 
tion. Such a proof then of virtuous discernment 
in the oppressed fugitives, had an imperious claim 
on him to a grateful return, and without suppos- 
ing any very uncommon share of se//-/ove, would 
naturally be a streng reason for a revolution in 
his opinions. 

The pathetic and plaintive exclamations by 
which the séntiment is enforced, might be liable 
to much criticism, if we are to consider it in any 
other light, than as a flourish of rhetoric. It 
might be asked in return, does the right to asylum 
or hospitality carry with it the right to suffrage 
and sovereignty? And what indeed was the 
courteous reception which was given to our fore- 
fathers, by the savages of the wilderness ? When 
did these humane and philanthropic savages exer- 
cise the policy of incorporating strangers among 
themselves, on their first arrival in the country ! 
When did they admit them into their huts, to 
make part of their families, and when did they 
distinguish them by making them their sachems ? 
Our histories and traditions have been more than 
apocryphal, if any thing like this kind and gen- 
tle treatment was really lavished by the much- 
belied savages upon our thankless forefathers. 
But the remark occurs, had it all been true, pru- 
dence inclines to trace the history farther, and ask 
what has become of the nations of savages who 
exercised this policy? And who now occupies 
the territory which they then inhabited? Per- 
haps a useful lesson might be drawn from this 
very reflection. 

But we may venture to ask what does the Pre- 
sident really. mean, by insinuating that we treat 
aliens coming to this country, with inhospitality ? 
Do we not permit them quietly to land on our 
shores! Do we not protect them equally with 
our own citizens, in their persons and reputation ; 
in the acquisition and enjoyment of property ! 
Are not our courts of justice open for them to 
seek redress of injuries?) And are they not per- 
mitted peaceably to return to their own country 
whenever they please, and to carry with them all 
their effects? What the: means this worse than 
idle declamation ? 

The impolicy of admitting foreigners to an im- 
mediate and unreserved participation in the right 
of suffrage, or in the sovereignty of a Republic, 
is as much a received axiom as uny thing in the 
science of politics, and is verified by the experi- 
ence of all ages. Among other instances, it is 
known, that hardly any thing contributed more to 
the downfal of Rome, than her precipitate com- 
munication of the privileges of citizenship to the 
inhabitants of Italy at large. And how terribly 
was Syracuse scourged by perpetual seditions, 
when, after-the overthrow of the tyrants, a great 
number of foreigners were suddenly admitted to 
the rights of citizenship? Not only docs ancient 
but modern, and even domestic history furnish 
evidence of what may be expected from the dis- 


positions of foreigners, when they get too catty: 
footing in a country. Who wields the sceptre of 
France, and has erected a Despotism on the ruins 
of a Republic? <A foreigner.—Who rules the 
councils of our own ill-fated, unhappy country ? 
And who stimulates persecution on the heads of 
its citizens, for daring to maintain an opinion, and 
for exercising the rights of suffrage ? A foreigner ! 
—Where is the virtuous pride that once distin- 
guished Americans *—Where the indignant spi- 
rit which in defence of principle, hazarded a re- 
volution to attain that independence now insidiously 
attacked ? 
LUCIUS GRASSUSe 
+ ___] 


OBITUARY. 


DIED, at Boston, on the second instant, the Hon-. 
ourable Grorce Ricwarps MINoT, after a short 
and agoinizing illness. In announcing the death 
of this most amiable man and upright magistrate, 
we cannot omit to remark the deep regret and 
pointed interest, which universally. prevail, in con- 
templating the loss of this invaluable character : 
a man, in whom wisdom and worth were so hap- 
pily displayed, that all parties have strove which 
shall praise him most. This gentleman was born 
in Boston, in December, 1758, and, after profiting 
by all the advantages resulting from the best edu- 
cation our country can bestow, was admitted to the 
bar in 1781. As he possessed a delicacy and tem- 
perament ill suited tothat tumultuous and jarring 
profession, he early left the wrangling of the fo-: 
rum, to exercise his talents and integrity as pri- 
vate counsel. In this situation he increased his 
legal knowledge, indulged his honourable préven- 
tive skill, and left others to profit by the soundness 
of his judgment; and often will his opinions be 
quoted, when the most eloquent harangues may 
be forgotten. 

In May, 1782, he was appointed clerk to the 
house of representatives, which office he filled 
with great reputation for ten years, and then re- 
signed it, and received the unanimous thanks of 
the house, which were voted to be specially pre- 
sented to him by the speaker. 

In this station he acquired that political know- 
ledge, and temperate system of reasoning on the 
motives and actions of parties, which secured to 
him a complete independence of sentiment, during 
the tempestuous season, which has so. long con- 
tinued to divide and distract our country. He learnt, 
and deeply felt the importance of the conviction to 
his beloved fellow citizens, “ that to obey the laws. 
was to reign with them.” 

In 1782 he delivered.and published an oration, 
at the request of the inhabitants of the town, on the 
subject which first sounded the tocsin, in the event 
ful night of the 5th of March, 1770, which was 
an epoch that led to the revolution afterwards so 
gloriously effected. 

In 1788 he published the history of the msur- 
rection in Massachusetts. Of this work, which has 
been compared with the Cataline conspiracy of 
Sallust, it may be said, that it was without a rival 
in any previous provincial publication. 

In January, 1789, he was admitted a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and died an officer of that respectable association. 

He was among the first. twelve original members 
of the Massachusetts Historica] Society.....and it 
must be unnecessary to add, that a man of his in- 
defatigable research, and patience of detail, was 
one cf its most distinguished associates. 

In 1792 he was appointed judge of probate, for 
the county of Suffolk, and sustained that arduous 
office until his death. For this station he was ad- 
mirably qualified....Mildness, patience, knowledge, 
philanthropy, and feeling, endeared him to all the 
| suitors of that court, as the inflexible guardian of 
the widow, and the orphan’s friend. Exalted spi- 
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:t! Hou hast borne the mens conscia recti to. the 
hancery of the skies, and, followed by the prayers 
»f the virtuous, art now meeting thy reward! 

In May, 1795, he delivered a discourse to the 
members of the Charitable Fire Society. He was 
e of the principal founders of that institution, 
ind died its president. This literary effort to aid 
s; funds has been annually pursued since, and 
areely contributed to the humane views of its 
upporters. 

In January, 1799, he was appointed chief justice 
»f the court of common pleas, for the county of 
Suffolk, and the gentlemen of the bar knew best 
ow to appreciate the learning and benignity, that 
ould change the professional arena of a court- 
ouse into a hall of cheerfulness and dispatch. 
Concerning his eulogy on the First man of his 
ountry, and his volume* of the Massachusetts his- 
ory, it would be needless to offer a remark.....be- 
ause few, who revered a WASHINGTON, or are in- 
rested in the historic memoirs of the state, but 
are in possession of both, 

In all capital seaports, larcenies and petty crimes 
are numerous. ‘To relieve the heavy expense of 
he town of Boston, arising from this source, and, 
@if possible, to check the evil, an application was 
made to the legislature to establish a peculiar mu- 
nicipal court, whose business should be exclusive- 
ly criminal, and by its frequent meetings, super- 
sede, in this respect, the jurisdiction of the quarter 
sessions. This plan was carried into effect. The 
court was erected, and in May, 1800, judge Mi- 
not was commissioned sole justice. The great 
number of cases that have come before that court, 
since his appointment, demonstrates the utility of 
the system. Jn no causes more than in criminal 
prosecutions, ought trials to be prompt, and with- 
out delay. The humanity that tempered the severity 
of offended justice, whilst it excited his reverence, 
satisfied the victim, that his judge considered that 
protection was the aim, and reform, not ruin, the 
sole end of the law. 

Accept, dear, departed spirit, this short tribute 
of truth and love, from one, who early knew the 
purity of thy principles....who through life partici- 
pated thy friendship....derived assistance from thy 
talents, and whose best ambition would be to bene- 
fit by thy example, and, dying, justly to anticipate 
a posthumous reputation, spotless as thy own. 

_— 


LITERARY. INTELLIGENCE. 


{We publish the following Prospectus entire, not only as 
it 1s a well written article, but because we wish to give 
notoriety to a plan well digested for the public good. ]} 
“ PROSPECTUS of a newspaper to be pub- 

lished in Baltimore, under the title of Tue ReE- 

PUBLICAN; OR, ANTI-DEMOCRAT. By Prentiss 

and Cole. 

* Itis a truth which can never be too strongly 
inculcated, or too closely kept in view, that in po- 
pular governments, which depend on public opini- 
on, the greatest exertioas are perpetually neces- 
Sary to maintain it in a correct state. 

“ These exertions, indeed, will not always be 
effectual. Public opinion will sometimes be mis- 
led: but this should not discourage the friends 
of liberty, much less induce them to abandon her 
cause ; for truth, though slow, is permanent in 
its nature, and constant in its operation, while 
falsehood and prejudice act with violence, | but 
Soon pass away. The still small voice, which 
speaks to the understanding and the heart, though 
drowned for a time in the storm of the passions, 
will be heard again in the calm which succeeds. 
»“ Hence the necessity, at all times, in govern- 
ments like ours, of publications devoted to the 
purpose of diffusing correct information on poli- 
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tical subjects. By them alone can those errors 
which ambitious and profligate men perpetually 
disseminate, be successfully combated, and their 
misrepresentations and falsehoods detected and 
exposed. They alone can tear away that cloak 
of false patriotism, of affected adoration of tue 
people, of pretended love of liberty, under which 
such men, like wolves in sheep’s clothing endea- 
vour to gain entrance into the fold, and to devour 
the flock. 

“ This necessity is doubly urgent at the pre- 
sent moment, when a party acuing under the garb 
of republicanism, has succeeded in gaining posses- 
sion of the government, and has given indications 
but too frequent and too strong, of a determina- 


tion to exercise its powers without regard to con- 


stitutional restraint or private right. 

“ The instances wherein this determination has 
appeared, need not now be particularly enume- 
rated. Unhappily they are too striking as well as 
too numerous. Some, however, of the most 
prominent and alarming, it seems indispensible to 
notice. 

“ A great number of persons have been depriv- 
ed of offices which they had long held; not be- 
cause they were chargeable, or in fact charged, 
with mal-practice, incapacity or neglect, but mere- 
ly to make room for the partizans of those in 
power, and to supply the means of those rewards, 
which, according to every appearance, had been 
previously stipulated for party services ; a system 
which strongly tends to destroy the best incentive 
to assiduity and good conduct in office, by render- 
ing its tenure dependent, not upon them, but on 
adherence to party; and threatens corruption to 
the public morals, by holding out the expectation 
of bribes in our elections. 

“ The executive power of appointment to of- 
fice, bestowed by the people for the better se- 
lection of able and faithful servants to the pub- 
lic, has been converted into an instrument of 
party jobs; and, too probably, into a fund for 
the wages of legislative as well as elective cor- 
ruption. 

“* In the dismissal of a judge from office, by the 
mere authority of the president, and under the 
flimsy pretext of a verbal error in the commission, 
the constitution has been expressly violated, in 
that most important article, which provides for the 
independence of the judiciary, by declaring, that 
“ the judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall both hold their places during good be- 
haviour ;’’ and the legislature has recently been 


invited to commit a similar though more glaring 


violation of the same article. Contrary to another 
express provision of the constitution, money be- 
longing to the United States, actually received by 
their officers for their use, has in one instance 
been paid away, and in another has been attempt- 
ed to be paid away, without any appropriation by 
law, but merely by the president’s authority. 

** A power has been assumed not merely to par- 
don offences, but to screen them, when committed 
by the partizans of the president, from investiga- 
tion and inquiry, by arresting prosecutions against 
the offenders. 

‘«¢ And finally, the power has been claimed to dis- 
pense with the execution of laws, under the pre- 
text of their being considered as unconstitutional 
by the executive ; a power which if it extend to 
one law must extend to all ; which completely sub- 
verts the government, by rendering the legisla- 
ture subordinate to the executive authority ; and 
for the exercise of which, our ancestors, in ano- 
ther country and an age when liberty was far 
less understood than at present, drove one king 
from the throne and brought another to the block. 

** One case indeed has occurred of a nature still 
more alarming ; the case of a law dispensed with 
or suspended in one of its provisions, merely be- 
cause the executive considered it as inexpedient, 
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and intended, at the next meeting of . the legisla- 
ture, to propose its repeal. 

“ To this it must be added, that in some states 
where the same party has obtained possession of 
power, the rights of suffrage have been trampled 
under foot; the liberty of the press has been 
openly invaded; and public officers, of long tri- 
ed fidelity and well approved services, have been 
driven from their places, to make room for the 
leaders of the party themselves, or to provide 
for their children, their relations or their depen- 
dants. 

“ These instances, on which’ the Editors will 
take occasion hereafter more fully to dilate, argue 
an ignorance of the constitution which it is difficult 
to suppose, or a contempt for its provisions and 
restraints, which nothing could inspire but a con- 


fidence of party support, and a thorough reliance 


on that popularity, which determination has been 
manifested to purchase, at the expence of every 
constitutional power of the government, as well 
as of its most essential establishments. They alsa 
furnish a new proof and illustration of a truth long 
since discovered, that no tyranny is so shameless 
and profligate, as that which demagogues exer- 
cise in the name of the people ;_ because none is 
so completely seconded by the passions, so blindly 
obeyed, or so free from the restraints of personal 
responsibility. 

“ These instances are surely sufficient to excite 
a great and well founded alarm for our libertics 
and constitution; and to engage all those who 
hold them dear, and who do not stand within the 
pale of that sect in favour whereof the laws are 
violated and the constitution trampled under foot, 
to unite, accordingly to their respective means 
and opportunities, for the defence of those inva- 
luable blessings. When a determination is mani- 
fested to overleap all the restraints of the consti- 
tution, as often as they stand in the way of exe- 
cutive favouritism, party resentment, or the lust 
of power ; by flattering the passions and the vices 
of one half of the nation, to gain its assistance in 
tyrannizing over the other half; and to augment 
the personal power of the chief magistrate, by sa- 
crificing the constitutional authority and dignity 
of his office, and prostrating the just powers of 
the government at the feet of state ambition; it 
is surely time for the friends of rational liberty, of 
authority supported and restrained by law, of real 
Republicanism, to rouse from their lethargy, and 
to exert, with energy and perseverance, the law- 
ful means which are still left to them, for avert- 
ing evils of such magnitude, from their country, 
their posterity and themselves. 

** Among these means, the press is undoubted- 
ly the most efficacious. That it has hitherto been 
too little employed, by those who have defended 
the cause of liberty and law, is a truth which has — 
been long observed and lamented. They seem at 
length to be convinced of their errer. We hope 
that it is not toolate. But although several pres- 
ses, especially in the northern, and eastern states, 
have been established for the defence of law, go- 
vernment and order, and are conducted with a 
spirit and ability worthy of the cause, yet much, 
even there, remains to be done; and in that im- 
portant division of the nation which lies to the 
southward of Pennsylvania, little has been attempt- 
ed. For that quarter, therefore, a press on the 
same principles is indispensibly necessary ; and 
if properly conducted, it might be of essential use 
in every quarter. Sucan a press might become 
a national establishment, and the organ and rally- 
ing point of the friends of regulated liberty, 
throughout the union. 

“ The advantages to be derived from such a 
point of union, from such an organ for the ex- 
pression of their opinions, from such an insiru- 
ment for the defence of their principles and rights, 
must be obvious to those whose situation and sem- 
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timents, call them to united efforts. 
tors are not so presumptuous as to suppose them- 
selves adequate to sucha task; but strongly im- 
pressed with the truth and importance of the ideas 
comtained in this address, and encouraged by 
the hope of extensive and able support, they have 
resolved to attempt the establishment of a paper, 
which, though it must fall far short of their 
wishes, may yet, they trust, be productive of 
some benefit to the cause which they hold most 
dear. 

** Various considerations have concurred to in- 
duce them to fix on Baltimore as the seat of their 
establishment. ‘The vicinity of that city to the 
seat of government, affords an opportunity of at- 
tending minutely to all the movements of our po- 
litical machine, and of obtaining the earliest and 
most authentic information, respecting our do- 
mestic affairs; while its extensive commerce gives 
it greater advantages for foreign intelligence, than 
the city of Washington can, for a long time to 
come, be expected to obtain. Its position, near 
the centre of the continent, and on the great post 
road leading from north and south, renders its 
communication with every part of the United 
States, highly prompt and certain. Its wealth 
and population enable it to supply in abundance, 
all the materials necessary for the support of a 
newspaper. And it enjoys a ready and constant 
communication with every part of the state of 
Maryland, a state highly important in the union 
by its local position, as well as by its magni- 
tude and its wealth; of which Baltimore is not 
only the universal market, but the most central 
point. 

** These circumstances seem to point out Balti- 
more, as the most proper place for the publica- 
tion of a national political newspaper. 

“ The main object of this paper will be to pre- 
sent democracy in its native deformity, by strip- 
ping off its assumed mask of republicanism: to 
rescue that respectable and venerated name, from 
the disgrace which it must otherwise suffer, by 
its forced and unnatural association with democra- 
cy: to shew that republicanism, the true defini- 
tion of which is “ representative government, re~ 
strained and regulated by constitutional limits, 
Jaw and established rights,” differs essentially from 
democracy, which in practice and theory is no- 
thing more or less than a government nominally 
elective, and owning no restraint or rule of action, 
except the will ofthe majority : to defend the fe- 
deral constitution against the violations and ag- 

ressions of a democratic party, acting substan- 
tially on those principles, but concealing its true 
character under the cloak of republicanism; and 
in fine to shew that federalism and republicanism, 
rightly understood, mean the same thing; and 
that democracy is essentially anti-federal, being 
wholly incompatible with the existence of the fe- 
deral constitution, or of any system of govern- 
ment adequate to the affairs of a community, so 
great and extensive as the United States. Con- 
forming the title of their paper to these its great 
objects, they have resolved to call it Tue Rz- 
PUBLICAN, OR AnT1I-Dimocrar. In the selection 
of this name, they by no means intend to relin- 
quish the ancient and honourable appellation of 
that party to which the federal constitution is in- 
debted for its institution and establishment; for 
republicanism being a general principle, federalism 
is nothing more than its particular application 
to the situation and government of the United 
States, 

“ Of the manner in which their paper is pro- 
posed to be conducted, they deem it proper to 
say a few words. 

** That it shal} never be prostituted to the pur- 
poses of personal sjender or private abuse, they 
confidently engages That in discussing public 
questions and especially in exapnining the con- 
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duct of the government, its language shall always 
be decorous, and suitable to the respect due to 
those who are clothed with legal authority; and 
its statements regulated by the strictest regard to 
truth, they also promise. And as it is to them, 
and to those on whose support they chiefly rely, a 
matter of perfect indifference by whom the go- 
vernment is administered, provided it be admini- 
stered according to the constitution, and on prin- 
ciples conducive to the public good, they shall 
most readily bestow praise on all those acts of the 
present administration, which shall be found to 
square with those standards. Every appearance 
of an adherence or a return to just principles, 
which shall be manifested by the friends and suppor- 
ters of the administration, will also be noticed with 
due commendation; and itis with the most heart- 
felt pleasure that they congratulate their country 
on some manifestations of that kind which have 
already been made. On these they> will ever de- 
light to dwell, as proofs the most consoling, that 
to whatever excesses men may go, in the conflicts 
of party, or the pursuit of power, still if they 
possess understanding and virtue, or even under- 
derstanding without virtue, they will at length re- 
turn to correct principles, will wish to exercise in 
a rational and beneficial manner, the power thus 
attained ; that although men of sense and charac- 
ter will sometimes, for the gratification of their 
ambition . or their revenge, condescend to make 
use of the little noisy turbulent demagogues of 
democracy, they will never suffer beings of that 
description to direct the offices of their country. 

“ Of candor and impartiality, when rightly 
understood, they avow themselves the admirers. 
In their opinion those respectable qualities do not 
consist in a weak and wavering versatility, or in 
a state of neutrality between contending systems 
and parties. He who believes one system to be 
right, must believe its opposing system to be 
wrong ; and if he possess sense and virtue, he must 
be as decided and constant in his opposition to 
one, as in his support to the other. But he may 
judge his opponents dispassionately ; may distin- 
guish between such actions as proceed from wick- 
edness, and such as have their origin in honest 
error or mistake ; and may bestow praise with 
frankness, when praise is their due: and above 
all, he may adhere rigidly to truth, whether his 
friends or his opponents are profited or hurt by it. 
This species of candour and impartiality the Edi- 
tors profess, and will endeavour to practice. 

« To the strictures and arguments cf all par- 
ties, provided they be conveyed in correct, de- 
corous and respéctful language, their paper shall 
ever be open; but they reserve to themselves the 
right of subjoining to every publication, such re- 
marks or reply as its contents may seem to de- 
mand. 

“ To the respectable Editors who are already 
engaged in the honourable task wherein they them- 
selves are about to participate, they offer their 
best wishes, and such service and assistance as it 
may be in their power to render; soliciting in re- 
turn similar aid where it can be conveniently af- 
forded. It becomes those engaged in so noble a 
cause, to view each other as brothers, united by 
more than common ties, and to aid each other 
mutually, in advancing the great object of their 
common pursuit. 

“ For the prompt, regular and extensive sup- 
ply of foreign intelligence, they have made such 
arrangements as they hope will be effectual; and 
although the main object of their paper will be 
political, yet as they wish to render it useful in 
a mercantile view, and to merit the patronage and 
support of that highly respectable class of socie- 
ty, they will spare no pains in the collection and 
arrangement of commercial and shipping intelli- 
gence. | : 

“ ‘Te debates and proceedings of congress being 


, 








‘ 
among the most interesting of those subjects:which “ 
come within the purview of their plan, will ' 
receive a very particular attention. One of the I, 
Editors, C. Prentiss, will attend at the seat of go- * 
vernment during the session of congress, for " 
the purpose of taking them, and of collecting . 
such political information as can there alone be ’ 
obtained. On ordinary occasions, he will confine 
himself to a sketch of the debates; in which, & 
however, it will be his aim to give correctly the | 
substance of every argument or statement advance. f 


ed by each speaker. Debates of a more solempy ) 
and important nature, will be given as much atiiiMar 
large as the limits of the paper will admit, or the 
necessary promptness of publication allow. Above 
all, the Editors pledge themselves to the strictest 
truth and impartiality, in performing this part of 


their duty. ¢ 

“ Subjects of religion, literature, criticism and ol 
science, especially the three former, being inti- ti 
mately connected with correctness of political opi-3Dn 
nion, will claim and receive a particular regard MiBys 


They profess themselves to be admirers of the old 1a 
school in these, as well as in politics, and in thefi™—me 


execution of this part of their task, they earnestly {pro 
solicit the aid of those able pens, which abound#iBlai 
among the friends and supporters of that school @™pill 
Their own endeavours shall not be wanting, bution 
speculations on these subjects demand more leifipnd 


sure, and more opportunity for critical researchi™ploi 
than their professional ayocations can often allow 01 


* As a daily paper is more useful in a city, andgpote 
especially to persons engaged in commerce, whilefppe: 
oue published once a week may be made to con-—qghe 
tain all that is generally interesting to persons at@jphat 
a distance, and is both cheaper and more conveni-gphei 


ent for them, the editors have resolved to publish#jna) 


one paper daily for the city of Baltimore and its™™pve: 
vicinity, and one weekly, for distant subscribers,amitic 
which will contain all the political, and a portiongamnst 
of the miscellaneous matter of the other: withP1ov 
such advertisements as are of a general nature.” ag 
ece 

EPITOME OF NEWS. nd 

FOREIGN OGCURRENCES. saan 

eve 

A London paper, violently hostile to the adijvho 





ministration, has the candour to make the follow 
ing frank acknowledgement of the despotism of 





Buonaparte :....It is curious to watch the rapid progpppt 
gress of the executive government of France, fromigem: 
the sternness and self-denial of the old republicangipppe 
manners, to the luxury and profusion of the Rogggwvho 





man emperors. The consulship of Buonapart 
has nothing of the ancient consulship about it, bu 
the name; it surrounds itself with all the state and 
magnificence, that were affected by the proudes 
or the vainest of the men that either dignified © 
disgraced the imperial purple! The prefects o 
the palace have followed the establishment of p 
fects of the departments. The office of command 
ant of the consular guard has been suppressed 
whether because it was found to concentrate te 
much power in the hands of ome man, we kno 
not; and the palace of the consuls is, in future, t 
be under the guardianship and government of fou 
prefects and a governor. It would be in vain t 
attempt to find an establishment similar, either i 
its functions or its magnificence, in any ef ‘th 
courts of modern Europe. It cannot, indeed, ha 
escaped the notice of our readers, that Buenapart 
is deeply attached to the manners and example 
of ancient times. His consuls and His tribune 
his prefects of the palace and the provinces, hi 
pro-prefects and his lieutenants, his generals, all 
his consular commandants, are all borrowed fro! 
the constitution and government ef Rome; 6 
Rome, however, not periaps in the proudest pag 
of her history, though certainly in the wilde 
range of her powere——Lhe London Gaze 
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tates that Thomas Jackson, Esq, is appointed en- 
























































ch oy extraordinary, and minister plenipotentiary to 
ill he court of Paris, and | rancis Webbe, Esq. is to 
n¢ Mee the secretary of legation, and charge des af- 
0- wires. They are immediately to repair to the 
or ongress at Amiens, to assist in negociating the 
ng pmmercial treaty, at the same time that the defi- 


tive treaty shall be proceeded in. We need not 
y that Mr. Jackson, the son of the rev. Dr. Jack- 
pn, was minister at Turin. Mr. Webbe is not 
ually known to the public. He is a gentleman 
f high literary attainments, and was contidently 
consulted by the late duke of Leeds, while secre- 
ary of state. 


ne 
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== 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


At home, all men are in suspense, relative to 
e fate of the judiciary system. The dangerous 
oncussion of one of the main pillars of the consti- 
tion, is viewed with dismay, even by the intrepid. 
ne writer has declared, that to annul the present 
ystem, would be to murder the constitution, and 
iat, on the novel text of the democrats, such com- 
ments will be read, as are written in blood. A 
profound remarker, in. the Anti-Democrat, de- 
lares, that if, heedless of the general voice, the 
bill for repealing should pass, that moment the 
onstitution receives a ghastly, incurable wound ; 
nd, though she may, with limping gait, drag 
ong a short existence, yet the wound is mortal. 
roverneur Morris has again raised his “ voice 
potential” in the senate; in a very extended 
peech, has scrutinized every topic of objection to 
he judiciary ; by words of power, and “ thoughts 
hat burn,”’ has exhorted the innovators to rein in 
heir rashness; and has solemnly adjured a giddy 
ajority to pause, before they topple headlong 
pver the brink of ruin. One of the northern po- 
iticians,who appears to be well acquainted with the 
nstability of the populace, and the genius of capri- 
ious republicanism, has the folowing pointed pa- 
agraph, inalate essay. ‘ But who can compare 
ecent events, without sighing for the inconsistency 
bf the people, and the uncertainty of public fame 
nd honour !e.0..ALEXANDER HAMILTON, who sys- 
ematized our debt, who foretold that the existing 
evenues would be adequate to this object, and 





ce 


e adMgvho made various reports, founded on this pre- 
jlowMmumption.....to which our readers are referred..... 
m of™as been held up to the people, as their foe and 
| prof™pppressor, and as the advocate of extensive sys- 


ems of taxation:....while ALBERT GALLATIN, who 
pposed the establishment of the internal revenue; 
ho predicted that our revenues, from existing 
ources, would fall short of our demands, and who 
rst wrote a book to prove the necessity of direct 
axes; vaults into the saddle, that was vacated by 


fron 
lice 
> Ro 
parte 
t, bu 
e ant 


udesflAMILTON, and makes his triumphal entry, as 
ed ofmneenemy of direct taxation, andinventor of the won- 
ts ofmecrful discovery, that our means, independentofthat 


esource, in time of peace, are equal to our debts.” 
It is asserted in*a respectable Northern print 
at perhaps it is not generally known that not 
ne dollar of the Land Tax has been paid by 
r even assessed upon our southern brethren, 
hile every industrious farmer, and citizen in 


f P 
nand 
esset 
te to 
kno 


ire 

f fo wae Englend has paid the uttermost farthing. 
‘ain tg’ 1S remarked that when Lyon and others are 
her ig™pctitoning to have their fines repaid them, and 
>f th@gg!so damages for illegal confinement under the se- 











1, hav@mtion act, would it not be well for the Yeomanry 
apartigl! New-England to petition to have their land tax 
impleggepaid. The claim is infinitely just and vast- 
bune more honourable-——In the debate in the 
es, higgpouse of Representatives on the reduction of the 
1s. ang@@elitary establishment, Mr. Bayard very poignant- 
d frotj/™ ‘emarked, that if gentlemen were for reducing 


¢ army in whatever degree, or for abandoning it 
Hogether, he should go with them. He would, 
nh such occasion, be governed by the same prin- 
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} truction, by a majority in the senate, of our present 
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ciples which had hitherto guided him. He had 
heretofore been disposed to repose a liberal confi- 
dence in the executive of the United States; and 
when an increase of military force had been re- 
commended by the President, be had invariably 
been for it; much more would he be disposed, 
when a reduction was recommended from the 
same quarter, to sanction it by his vote. With the 
Executive rested the responsibility of the exterior 
defence of the nation, and if the Executive was of 
opinion that the nation was secure with a force of 
3,000, 2,000, 1,000, or without a single man, he 
would concur with him in giving effect to such 
conviction. 

Extract of a letter from a member of congress, at Washing. 

ton, to his friend in Philadelphia. 

Your fears, respecting the minds of our oppo- 
nents being obscured by the clouds and tempests 
of Party rage are, unfortunately, too well founded. 
The majority now regulate their proceedings at 
Caucuses; and, while they permit our side to talk, 
they remain silent and vote us down. Dana has 
tendered them the homage of his high respect; 
and congratulated them on the adoption of that 
part of the French constitution which excludes 
debate in the legislature, and that the majority are 
only here to register the edicts of their master. 
He has also requested, that if the business of le- 
gislation is to be done at nightly conclaves, the 
minority be permitted to attend, and there learn 
the principles on which business is to be done. 

The bill, brought into the senate, in consequence 
of Mr. Breckenridge’s motion, has this morning 
passed to a third reading, by the casting vote of 
the vice president. There can now remain no 
doubt that it must become alaw. We shall, there- 
fore, pass the rubicon, and our constitution is no- 
thing but a name. The majority mean also to 
repeal the internal revenue. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


BLACKSTONE U- BRECKENRIDGE. 


AS a specimen of the juridical lore of the mover 
of the frenzied proposition to abolish the judiciary 
system, we subjoin the following. 

“ They (the king’s bench and common pleas in 
England), moreover, revise the proceedings of not 
only all the petty courts of record in the kingdom, 
even down tothe courts of Piepeudre ; dut also of 
the court of king’s bench in Ireland. 

[ Mr. Breckenridge’s speech. 
-6.G.1.c. 5. declared that the peers of Ireland had 
no jurisdiction to affirm or reverse any judgments or 
decrees whatsoever. ‘This statute was merely de- 
claratory of the former law. 

22. G. IIL. c. 53. repeals the stat. of Gs I. and 

23. G. III. c. 28. expressly declares, that “ no 
appeal or writ of error from any’ court in Ireland, 
shall, for the future, be brought into any of the 
courts in England.” [Blackstone’s Commentaries. 


We have been highly amused by reading, lately, 
a modern woman of fashion’s instruction to her 
chambermeid. 

Lay my Acad on the top of the drawers. Put my 
bottom on the chair, and the hips by it. Take care 
of my dosom, and do not ruffle it. Lay this eye in 
my dressing-box ; and take my /eft shoulder, and 
put it under my head. 


—m 


We have received the daleful news of the des- 


juridical system. One principal buttress of our 
constitution being thus wantonly removed, the 
iownfall of the whole edifice may be clearly seen, 
without the second sight of a Scotchman 
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Dr. Samuel Mitchell, the political a/chymist, has, 
we understand, melted his professorship in the cru- 
cible of his politics. We understand that the par- 
ticles of this great man’s learning frequently fly off 
in fumo, and that his visionary schemes, for the 
welfare of his Utopia, will never amalgamate with 
common sense. 


An acute writer, in the Boston Centinel, declares 
that, in Gallatin’s late report, we look in vain for 
the creative genius of Hami.ton, who originated 
and organized the beauteous system of our public 
credit, and for the classic purity of a WoLcorr. 


That was a spirited reply of one of our mer- 
chants, on being told that a vessel, in which was 
the principal part of his property, was cast away. 
eee My heart, thank God, is still afloat, my spirits 
shall not sink with my ship.” 

A baker in this city offers Mammoth bread for 
sale. We suppose that his gigantic loaves were 
baked at a Sa/t Lick, and perhaps may form a great 
rock bridge, or natural arch, between the mouth .and 
maw of a voracious republican. 

Whilst riding at anchor, the Constitution 
was lately struck with a flaw, from the southward 
and westward, which has completely set this valu- 
able ship on her beam ends, and little hopes are 
entertained of preserving either the vessel or the 
inestimable cargo on board. { Anti-Democrate 


It is supposed that the ultimate question on the 
fate of the judiciary, will be decided by the casting 
vote of the vice president. A morning paper hopes 
that he will stick to the constitution, with the tena- 
city of a Burr. 


A very delicate procuress, in one of the Lone 
don prints, thus hints her wishes: 

* Averse to quitting a residence to which she is 
attached, and sensible of the impropriety of con- 
tinuing at it, with only a servant, a young lady 
would be happy to enlarge her family by accom- 
modating one or two ladies with board,” &c. 

In midwinter, it imports us more to anticipate 
the vernal season, than to dwell gloomily on the 
deformities of the present. The plan of the poet 
should be adepted. 

When ruffian winter holds his reign, 
With many a tempest in his train, 
Chacing our summer sports away; 
When clouds abridge the scanty day, 
And tne North wind, plunderer keen, 
Hath spoil’d the forests of its green ; 
Mine be the delightful art, 

To make these gloomy scenes impart 
Pensive pleasures to the mind, 

Or dream of joys I cannot find ; 
And, flapped by Winter’s chilling wing, 
To REVEL IN IDEAL SPRING, 

In a precious advertisement, recounting the vir- 
tues of Dr. Solomon’s invigorating Balm of Gilead, 
we are told that at New-York it may be purchased 
for the mcederate sum of three dollars abotlle ; and, 
among its numerous venders, we find mess. Paf in 
Broadway. We imagine that Paf'is a misnomer, 
and that all who are diseased, and look to Dr. 
Solomon for a cure, should inquire for mess. Puff. 


— ——— 


As the celebrated Paoli was one evening walk- 
ing down the Haymarket, he was accosted by an 
itinerant daughter of pleasure, who happened to 
recognize his person. As she was a pretty girl, 
he suffered her to hold his arm, till he got to 
Spring Gardens, when be thought to disengage 
himself, but she still held him, and finding all her 
rhetoric lost, she at length observed, that, if he 
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would leave her, he ought at least to make her a 
present, as they Were very nearly connected. The ve- 
teran started, and demanded how? Why, sir, re- 
plied the frail fair, you have been driven from 
home, and lost your inheritance, in defence of /i- 
berty. By being attached too much to the same 
eause, 1 am reduced to the like extremity. We 
are both children of Liberty, and therefore ought to 
have a fellow-feeling for each other. ‘The wit of 
the courtezan so much pleased the patriot, that he 
gave her a guinea. 


Letters from Washington, report, thatsome of 
the president’s mice have nibbled his cheese ; that 
the cheese itself grows stale and mouldy, and turns 
out little better than a slipcoat. The latter part, 
however, of this important intelligence seems to 
want confirmation. 


By advices, received directly from Paris, we 
understand, that lord Cornwallis lodges at the sign 
of the Iwo Palaverers, in Moonshine-street, directly 
opposite tothe noted Labour in vain. 


— 


A Mr. Hunter has lately wedded Miss Chace..... 
The happy husband may carol 


We jovial sportsmen cf the town, 
The virgin game in view, 

Are full content to run them down, 
Then they in turn pursue. 


This married Nimrod, this mighty Hunter, has a 
legal! qualification to be as keen a sportsman as he 
chooses, and to participate freely in the joys of the 
Chace. 


Of the various cross readings, which have ap- 
peared in America, the following are the most 
diverting : 

The gigantic ox will leave town the 16th instant, 
«charged with dispatches for the French republic. 

The learned pig would wish a situation in a 
eounting-house, or public office. 

Corn has risen this last week....about five feet, 
six or eight inches high. 

If the thief is taken in this state....he will hear 
of something much to his advantage. 

Two mad dogs, it is said....shook hands, and 
parted very good friends. 

This is to give notice, that my wife Jane.....will 
be exchanged for good arable land, in this or 
Delaware state. 

A dreadful fire broke out.....but was retaken and 
lodged in jail. 

The Philadelphia and Mail stages.....will run a 
foot race of one mile, for thirty dollars. 

All Europe has at length....removed to No. 73, 
South-street. 

Somethirg has lately transpired....and expired 
in a few minutes after. 

Honour and integrity....fancy goods. 

A number of the ladies of this city....full length, 
_ bronze and gilt figures for parlours. 

Came to the plantation ofthe subscriber, a dark 
bay gelding......ke says his name is Christopher 
Mentz, and that he came passenger in the ship 
Neptune, from Germany. 

On the 25th, the grand signior went in solemn 
procession to the mosque....and was caught by the 
blacks, and burnt alive. 

A good thing for the ladies....several busts, finely 
executed in plaister of Paris. , 

In consequence of an application made by the 
chief consul to his majesty....both were consumed 
to ashes in a very short time. 


Mr. J. Peck, to Miss Betsey Cross has been lately 
wedded, by some of the registers of Hymen’s 
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appears to us the most ill-omened. For, if any 
inference can be drawn, either from names or 
things, the parties must certainly be in a peck of 
troubles. Though, perhaps, the good natured 
bridegroom, when he anticipates being overwhelm- 
ed with the endless visits of his wife’s relations, 
may gaily exclaim: 

** Come then crosses and cares, come cares when they may, 

Yet this maxim my song shall impart, 


That the comfort of man’s fleeting day 
Is a smile from the girl of his heart.” 


It seems now to be pretty well understood, that 
Sir William Howe was an opposition general, and 
that, as early as 1777, he was far from wishing 
to reduce America. Many of his officers, even of 
his family, have been heard to say, that the battle 
of Germantown was purposely lost. It is averred, 
that the first time he went to court, after his re- 
turn from this country, he had to his carriage a 
very handsome pair of bay horses. A person, who 
observed them, exclaimed, where could the gene- 
ral get his days ?....‘¢ Not in America,” replied a 
by-stander. 


What was gaily said, half a century ago, by a 
good-humoured satirist, may now be truly said by 
the most careless remarker : 

“‘ Most ladies have two faces; one face to sleep 
in, and another to shew in company ; the first is 
generally reserved for the husband and family, at 
home ; the other put on to please strangers, abroad; 
the family face is often indifferent enough, but the 
out door one looks something better.” 


De Ruyter, the celebrated Dutch admiral, was 
killed off Aouste, inItaly. The following epigram 
was written, shortly after his death; 


Terroir in Oceano jam solo nomine classes 
Ter nunc in Siculo TrzerritUs ipse RuT; 

Si vera inversum quondam dedit omina nomen, 
Nunc Rut-1tka nomen verius omen habet. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 


THERE is a brook of clearest wave that runs 

By the wood side. It is not very deep, 

And yet it glides so silent o’er its bed 

Of sand, it seems to slumber on its way. 

Just where it creeps beneath the hazel hedge, 

That shades the old oak fence, I bend my feet, 

The guiltless felons of the morning dews ! 

I love to lean upon that old oak fence 

Upon my arms, and watch the little fish 

That play upon the surface of the stream, 

Or quavering, without swimming forward, seem 

To see their shadows on the fine grey sand 

Beneath. Here often, while around my brows 

‘The soft south wind is breathing all its fragrance 

That it has stolen on its silent way 

Up yonder new mown meadow, I have mus’d 

Away the morn. The farmers now are ploughing 

The field beyond the meadow. They are silent, 

Save when they reach: the fence beneath the shade, 

Dragging the plough right-angled to the horse, 

And call, with long, shrill voice, toward the cot- 
tage, 

That the farm boy, too young for other work, 

May carry down a pail of fresh spring water. 

No other sound disturbs me in my dreams, 

Those idle dreams of joy, that feed my mind 

With unsubstantial food, save when, hard by, 

Within the wood, the lusty woodman falls 

His axe pon the trunk of some fall’n tree, 





court. Of all the matches we ever read of, this | 








Tt hums a hollow sound upon my ear. , 
Upon the bank, that skirts the stream, an oak 
Has lattic’d o'er the earth with twining roots ; 
Its deep green foilage spreads a circling shade 
Around. Here, oft times, at the noon day hour, 
When the hot sun rides high, and heats the air 
With myriads of dancing, dazzling beams, 
Upon some straggling root, I make my hand 
My pillow, and recline my wearied limbs. 
The robin and the thrush hop round, and oft 
They leap upon my hat, that I have thrown 
Upon the grass. They look at me, as thou 
They knew that one, who treads in sorrow’s path, 
Had learn’d humanity. I do not harm them. 
Could I do so with Cowper in my hand? 
Thy moral precepts, thy pure piety, 
Cowper! have form’d my creed no narrow one. 
From thee I learn that mercy’s stream is then 
Most pure, when flowing from a source that drea¢ 
No terror from the object that it warms ; 
Then most disinterested, most like thee. 
I love thee, Cowper! and when, often times, 
Towards the brook’s green side, I ramble down 
The narrow lane, along the orchard fence, 
Shaded by walnut trees on either side, 
That love to kiss each other o’er my head, 
And join to shelter, from the summer sun, : 
The crutch-borne beggar’s grey unshelter’d head : 
I love to look upon thy nervous page. | 
And thou must talk most pleasantly to me, } 
When I, who fondly gaze on Nature’s face, 
Prefer to fix my steady, tranquil eye 
Upon thy “Zask;” but yet no task to me. 
And yet it is not strange, for I do love 
To look on Nature ;..«.and what part of her 
More lovely than thyself? Yet, oftentimes, 
I have regretted much, that thou wouldst breathe 
Such music in my strains; for they have charm’ 
Me so, that, heedless where I trod my foot, 
I have disturb’d the sand-mouth’d ants, that toil’d§ 
So patiently to clear their narrow cell ; 
AndT have sorrow’d, with no feign’d distress, 
When I reflected I could not repair 
The mischief I had done. 
There are some men 
Who dress fair Virtue, to the mental eye, 
In robes most beautiful ;....whe tell us too 
That they do love her and her simple precepts ; 
And thus, when aided by the press, they gain 
A reputation for morality, 
While every action serves to tell the world 
They do not own the virtues they profess. 
Cowper ! it was not so with theée:....thy page 
Is but a faithful comment on thyself. 
Ere thou couldst sing of Virtue, thou hadst knoy 
her; 

And not a maxim of morality 
That ste didst preach, but thou hadst practis' 

rst. 
I could not love thee more, ifI had known thee. 
And, when thou singest, in such pensive mood, 
That “ Kate is craz'd,”’ 1 yield my brimful eye 
To my heart’s guidance, and persuade myself 
“ There is another and a better world,” 
For Cowper too was craz’d. 
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